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Carnation Exhibition in Boston 


Never in the thirty-five years of its 
existence has the American Carnation 
Society put on so comprehensive an 
exhibition or an exhibition so artistic 
ally arranged as the one in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, which closed Sun- 
day after being open four days. 

This exhibition was remarkable for 
the decorative way in which the flow- 
ers were shown, baskets being used 
to a large extent in the place of vases. 
The baskets were placed on low 
benches so that the visitors looked down 
upon them. The view from the loggia 
was surpassingly beautiful. The ex- 
hibition was notable also for the 
great number of flowers shown and 
for the many new varieties exhibited. 

The eup offered by Governor Alvan 
T. Fuller was won by Harold J. 
Patten, of Tewksbury, Mass., with a 
lovely basket containing the new red 
Carnation Spectrum, with Carnation 
foliage and Acacia foliage. 

The cup offered by President 
Albert C. Burrage, of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for the most 
meritorious exhibit in the show, was 
won by Sam J. Goddard, of Framing- 
ham, Mass., with an unusual arrange- 
ment of the Spectrum Carnation, 
Euphobia and Acacia blooms. 


The gold medal of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society went to 
G. E. Buxton, of Nashua, N. H., for a 
huge basket of Laddie. 

The Past President’s cup was won 
by James Wheeler, of Natick, Mass., 
with a handsome group of Carnations, 
William Sim, of Cliftondale, being 
second, and A. A. Pembroke, of 
North Beverly, third. 

Among the new varieties shown in 
addition to Spectrum were Arctic, a 
pure white Carnation developed by 
William Sim, who also exhibited the 
yellow and white Carnation Rajah. 
A. A. Pembroke showed Sceptre, a 
salmon colored Carnation with a very 
fresh, even tone. A brilliant crimson 
Carnation called Radiolite was much 
admired. Spectrum, which was shown 
by a number of the exhibitors, was 
originated by Steinkamp & Company, 
of Indianapolis. It is remarkable not 
only for its size and brillianey, but 
also for its long-keeping qualities. 

A few flowers besides Carnations 
were shown. F. R. Pierson, of Tarry- 
town, N. Y., exhibited his new red 
Rose, Mrs. F. R. Pierson, W. N. Pier- 
son the new Rose Briarcliff, and 
W. E. Lenk, of Belmont, Mass., his 
Belmont Gardenia. W. A. Manda, of 
New Jersey, showed a group of Cacti 
which excited much interest. Baur, 
Steinkamp & Co. and F. Dorner & 
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TRANSPLANTING CUTTINGS AND PICKING FLOWERS IN THE CARNATION GROWING 
ESTABLISHMENT OF SAM J. GODDARD AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Son, of Lafayette, Indiana, and C. N. 
Benson of Denver Col., were among 
the most distant exhibitors. 

The judges were H. D. Howard, of 
Milford, Mass., Ernest Saunders, of 
Lewiston, Me, A. F. J. Baur, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., C. W. Johnson, of 
Rockford, Ill, Sam J. Goddard, of 
Framingham, and Harold J. Patten, 
of Tewskbury, Mass., W. N. Craig, 
of Weymouth, Mass., and William 
Downs. 

The entries for Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller’s cup, which was offered for 
the most artistic arrangement, were 
judged by Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Mrs. 
Roger Warren and Mrs. Edward 
Wigglesworth, Jr. W. N. Craig was 
the show manager. 

At the convention of the Society 
held on Thursday the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, H. J. 
Patten, Tewksbury, Mass.; _ vice- 
president, Walter Stephens, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; secretary, O. E. Stein- 
kamp, Indianapolis, Ind.; treasurer, 
Sam J. Goddard, Framingham; 
director, Theodore Dorner, Lafayette, 
Ind.; judges, Ernest Saunders, Lewis- 
ton, Me. and W. D. Howard, Milford, 
Mass. It was voted to have the next 
annual convention and exhibition at 
Columbus. 

New England is the Carnation 
growing center of the United States. 
It is said that better flowers can be 
grown in New England than anywhere 
else. Some of the Carnation growers 
on Long Island are turning their 
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houses over to Roses as they cannot 
compete with the New England 
growers. Some very fine Carnations, 
however, come from the middle west. 
Carnations now rank next to Roses in 
the number produced and scores of 
huge glass houses in New England 
are given over wholly to the cultiva- 
tion of this flower. 


Introducing the Van Fleet Roses 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is not by law permitted 
to sell anything, except under a curi- 
ous form of condemnation proceed- 
ings or as surplus property. Thus 
the new plants originated by the able 
men who self-sacrificingly serve the 
nation within the department can only 
get out, under ordinary conditions, 


through the Bureau of Plant Industry, ° 


which issues a bulletin offering such 
plants as have been gathered, under 
number and description, to those who 
have agreed to make trial—usually 
one plant only to an applicant. 

This ‘*S. P. I.’’ introduction, as it 
is ealled, has been the means of get- 
ting many important importations and 
originations and contributions gener- 
ally tried out. It is not, however, 
suited to such an item as a Rose, a 
Strawberry, or a Raspberry, which to 
get going needs commercial help. 

Realizing this, the officials of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry spent much 
time in consultation with the officials 
of the American Rose Society, with 
the result eventually of working out 
a legal and sensible method whereby 
the products of the genius of the late 
Dr. W. Van Fleet in Rose hybridiza- 
tion may be made available to the 
largest number of people in the short- 
est practicable time. 

Under this arrangement, to carry 
which into effect the American Rose 
Society was in 1921 duly incorporated 
in the state of Pennsylvania as ‘‘a 
corporation not for profit,’’ the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
select in due course Roses that are 
deemed worthy and make a small 
propagation. The Rose is named and 
described by the Department, and the 
contract provides that this name and 
description must be used not only by 
_ the American Rose Society but by 
those who produce from it. 

Upon this arrangement being as- 
sented to, the Department turns over 
to the American Rose Society the 
propagating stock of one of these 
new Roses, and the latter organiza- 
tion arranges with some trusted and 
competent producer to put it in propa- 
gation. When the result of the propa- 
gation is in sight, every Rose mer- 
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chant who is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Rose Society is notified that the 
variety is available under the restric- 
tions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as above outlined, and at a very 
moderate wholesale price, stock to be 
assorted under known conditions and 
shipped as needed in order for propa- 
gation. 

It was under these conditions that 
the Mary Wallace distribution oc- 
curred and that the distribution of 
Heart of Gold, Sarah Van Fleet and 
Dr. E. M. Mills is now proceeding. 
The retail price, it will be noted, can- 
not exceed two dollars. The uniform 
description must be used, and if illus- 
trations are used they must be those 
approved by the Department. 

To the American Rose Society there 
is a margin between the cost of grow- 
ing the Roses and the wholesale price, 
This margin is turned into a fund set 
aside by the American Rose Society 
to promote Rose hybridization in 
America. 


The Florida Federation of Garden 
Clubs 


The first State Convention of the 
Florida Federation of Garden Clubs 
was held in Jacksonville, January 14. 
Approximately two hundred persons 
attended a luncheon at the First 
Presbyterian Church. Next came a 
reception given by Mrs. Arthur G. 
Cummer, founder of the Garden Club 
of Jacksonville and its first president, 
and the moving spirit in the Florida 
Federation of Garden Clubs. Mrs. 
George W. Trout, president of the 
Pederated Cirele of Garden Clubs of 
Jacksonville, welcomed the delegates. 

H. H. Hume, of Jacksonville, spoke 
about the necessity of preserving 
Holly, and other native plants, and 
displayed specimens of all the Hollies 
to be found in Florida, more, he said, 
than in any other state in the Union. 

At a round-table meeting there was 
a discussion of wild flowers, chil- 
dren’s gardens, flowering shrubs vs. 
perennials, and forestry conservation. 
At an evening session the members 
were addressed by Dr. A. D. Tay- 
lor, a well known landscape architect. 


Springfield Garden Club 


It may be of interest to garden 
enthusiasts starting clubs to know 
about the activities of the Spring- 
field, Mass. Garden Club, which will 
begin with a dinner party with the 
Poetry Society to be followed later 
by lectures, flower shows, and trips 


to new local gardens. It is the aim 
of the club to encourage civic beauty 
by offering prizes. The garden trips 
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give inspiration and help amateurs 
who are interested in rock gardens, 
special design, color arrangement and 
special flowers. The flower mission 
work last year was enlarged to the 
extent of giving hundreds of bou- 
quets to shut-ins and hospital in- 
valids. 

The Garden Club has undertake: 
the planting of trees and shrubs 
about the buildings of the new Shrine 
Hospital for Crippled Children and 
awaits further development thi: 
Spring. 

The annual Garden Mart or Plant 
Festival outdoors on some larg: 
estate will be held in June. 


Proposed National Arboretum 


Active work is being carried on in 
behalf of the National Arboretum 
proposed in the Luce bill now before 
Congress. At a recent meeting in 
Washington, Robert Pyle, represent- 
ing the American Association of 
Nurserymen, supported the measure 
in a carefully considered argument in 
which he emphasized the importance 
of arboreta, stating that there 
need for a central station in which 
can be assembled the plants from 
other nations for study and experi 
mentation. 


Dr. Frederick V. Covill, botanist 
for the Department of Agriculture, 
explained that the soil in the Mt. 
Hamilton tract of land near Wash 
ington, which is desired for a national! 
arboretum, was well adapted for the 
carrying on of experiments with a 
great variety of plant specimens. 

The location is considered one in 
which plants from Japan and eastern 
Asia, which cannot be raised in the 
Arnold Arboretum, will thrive. Mrs. 
Frank B. Noyes, representing the 
Garden Club of America, said that 
for some years the owners of the Mt. 
Hamilton tract have kept it intact 
through a publie-spirited desire to 
have the government use it, but the 
time is approaching when it will be 
disposed of in other ways unless ac 
tion is taken. 

The site discussed contains 40) 
acres of marsh land along the upper 
Anakostia River. The bill authorizes 
an appropriation not exceeding $300, 
000. 

Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, of New York. 
secretary of the Garden Club ot 
America, declared that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could make 
greater advances in the systematic 
study of plant life with an arboretum 
such as is proposed than can be made 
by private institutions which are 
now doing the work. 
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WALL GARDEN AND POOL AT THE LOWTHORPE SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE FOR WOMEN 


The Making of Wall Gardens 


Wall gardening is a natural con- 
comitant of rock gardening, although 
naturally wall gardens are not found 
so frequently as rock gardens, for 
there is no reason for making them 
except in positions where a wall of 
some kind is required. 

Wall planting is done to best ad- 
vantage, as a rule, where the wall is 
built against the side of a banking, 
the soil behind it offering an oppor- 
tunity for the roots to find nourish- 
ment as they become established. 


It is more difficult to erect a wall 
on a dividing line, with both sides 
exposed, because then the earth be- 
tween the stones must be depended 
upon. A wall garden of any kind 
must be built carefully and have a 
firm foundation, for the spaces be- 
tween the stones are to be filled with 
earth instead of mortar or cement. At 
the same time it is always well to use 
a little cement at intervals to make 
the wall more secure. 


Sometimes sods are laid on top of 
a wall and seeds sown in them, trail- 
ing plants being used. This plan can 
be adopted for temporary effects but 
all good dry walls which are to be 
permanent should be planted with 
perennials which can be grown in the 
interstices between the stones. It is 
helpful to have rough stones which 
will hold the earth, and of course 


shelving effects must be constructed 
while the wall is being erected. 
Oftentimes. the best results are ob- 
tained by sowing seeds, but started 
plants are required for immediate 
effects. It is important to use plants 
in groups rather than single speci- 
mens here and there. Mass effects are 
as important in wall gardens as in 
the making of a perennial garden. 





Arabis can always be depended 
upon to drape itself over the front 
of a wall like a mantle. This is one 
of the best plants to use at the be- 
ginning because it spreads rapidly. 
After awhile this tendency to spread 
must be eurbed. Many of the plants 
which 


work are suitable for wall gardens. 


ean be used in rock garden 


Saxifrages, some of the Stonecrops 





ANOTHER TYPE OF WALL ARRANGED FOR PLANTING 
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(particularly the yellow Sedum acre), 
Veronica rupestris, Phlox subulata, 
Nepeta Mussinni, the Thymes and the 
Periwinkles are easily established. 





FORCING PUSSY WILLOWS 


Now is the time to start forcing 
Pussy Willows for home decoration. 
Shoots 18 inches to three feet long 
should be cut from the low growing 
variety found growing near swamps. 
The shoots should be placed near a 
sunny window in a deep vase of 
water, after first removing the husk 
which covers each bud. When the 
‘‘pussies’’ are fully developed they 
may be placed in vases without 
water. They will then keep in a nat- 
ural looking condition for many 
months. 

The large variety called Salix dis- 
color, pink and white, with buds as 
large as the thumbnail is the best 
forcing variety. It comes from the 
West but may be obtained at moder- 
ate cost in a dormant state from 
growers or dealers. 

If left in water these willows will 
form roots and the shoots will soon 
develop into shrub when planted in 
the home grounds in the spring. 

—Walter H. Golby. 
South Weymouth, Mass. 





A DESIRABLE AMPELOPSIS 


It is rather strange that so hand- 
some a plant as Ampelopsis heter- 
ophylla should not be better known. 
This vine, which climbs rapidly, and 
will in a few years completely cover 
a trellis or arbor, is attractive all 
through the summer because of its 
ornamental foliage, but its greatest 
charm comes late in the autumn when 
its crop of berries turn a bright tur- 
quoise blue. These berries are about 
the size of a eurrant, and vary in 
their shades of blue with age. They 
are also affected by the season, some- 
times being what might be called 
porcelain blue, while at others they 
take on a much deeper hue. Often- 
times they become covered with a 
peculiar gloss which resembles enamel 
and gives them a very unusual ap- 
pearance. 

This vine will ‘fruit best in a sunny 
situation, but will grow almost any- 
where, and needs no particular care. 
It is to be considered as one of the 
most refined vines which can be ob- 
tained, and for that reason is espe- 
cially well adapted for planting 


around porches and in intimate city 
or suburban gardens. 
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The Dwarf Hardy Phloxes 
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The brilliancy of the, Mountain 
Pink (Phlox subulata)’ is one of the 
joys of early sprin®. Being perfectly 
hardy, its short stubby stems are all 
ready with a host of buds which open 
in a blaze of color as soon as April’s 
sun pours its more vertical rays on 
the expectant ground. Now that there 
are several new shades of color in this 
useful plant, those who dislike the 
species because of its majenta hue will 
find that they can use this Phlox in 
many more places than hitherto. 

P. subulata Apple Blossom is a 
variety with a soft light pink shade 
and with all the attractiveness of its 
namesake. It is a gem for the rock 
garden. 

P. stellaria G. F. Wilson is similar 
to subulata but the clear lavender 
flowers are more star shaped and the 
foliage is darker and denser. As a 
carpet among the early Tulips this 
plant equals the performance of P. 
divaricata among the Darwins. 

P. subulata Vivid is a deep rich rose 
color, exceeding the species in bril- 
lianey. It will no doubt supersede the 
type as soon as stock of it is plentiful 
enough. 

P. subulata alba makes an excellent 
foil for the other colors, while alone 
on a bank it looks like a mound of 
snow. 

P. amoena is a tiny member of the 
family that deserves more attention. 
It is a slow grower but responds to 
individual attention especially as to 
the elimination of coarse summer 
weeds, which do it more harm than 
the severest weather. This more or 
less applies to all the dwarf Phloxes 





THE DAINTY MOUNTAIN PINK 





and accounts for more mortality 
among them than is generally real- 
ized. 

A lovely Phlox that has recently 
come to light is P. argillacea, from the 
sand dunes of the middle West where 
no doubt it has been well known, al- 
though new in the East. The lovely 
silvery lavender flowers are borne on 
numerous slender dwarf stems with 
narrow shiny leaves about two inches 
long, making it resemble a miniature 
Miss Lingard. It is very hardy and 
multiplies rapidly on dry spots. 

P. carolina is quite distinet from 
the preceding. Its attractive light 
green oval leaves give rise to stems 
that reach-a foot in height and are 
crowned with a panicle of soft rose 
colored flowers that are unequalled 
among dwarf hardy plants of this 
color. 

P. procumbens is another newcomer 
which is supposed to be of hybrid ori- 
gin. Though similar in color to divari- 
cata it differs in having prominent 
yellow stamens, while the foliage and 
habit of the plant is like that of P. 
reptans. The flower panicles are about 
six inches high and on established 
clumps are produced in great profu- 
sion. After flowering it sends out 
runners like a strawberry which root 
readily and form rosettes which if 
separated from the main plant will 
also send out runners throughout the 
summer. 

P. Laphamii is just a reselection of 
the original P. canadensis or divari- 
cata, often called the ‘‘Wild Sweet 
William.’’ However, its usefulness is 
unbounded. The free masses of pale 
blue blossoms make a flower show all 
their own. For edging perennial bor- 
ders, planting in open spaces among 
shrubs, on the rock garden, around a 
pool, carpeting the ground among 
Darwin Tulips, or even as merely a 
ground cover, this Phlox is unexeelled. 
It has three principal enemies, red 
spider, rabbits and weeds. This trio 
have helped, together with the in- 
creasing demand for it, to keep it 
searce, although there are hundreds 
of thousands of plants of it grown 
annually. 

The white variety P. divarieata alba 
is not so common but is quite desir- 
able and should be in every collection. 
No doubt some one will find a special 
use for it in combination with some 
other plant that will prove an ineen- 
tive to grow more of it. 


—Roderick M. Crocket. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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The Perennial Salvias 





When grown as an isolated speci- 
men the perennial Salvia, no matter 
what the species or variety, is an in- 


significant looking plant. When 
planted in large groups, however, 


they are exceedingly effective. Their 
soft blues are especially useful in 
blue gardens or gardens of blue and 
white, and the accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a pretty garden in which 
only blue appears at certain seasons. 
In this garden the walk is bordered 
with blue Salvias, while blue Pe- 
tunias are used as an edging. 

The perennial Salvias like an open 
sunny situation, but will thrive in 


A BLUE GARDEN, 


any good garden soil. The best posi- 
tion for them is one sheltered some- 
what from hard, drying winds in 
winter. Wherever planted they should 
have considerable protection, as some 
varieties are not very hardy. 

The beautiful S. farinacea is 
among the least hardy. Many gar- 
deners like to grow it as an annual. 
If the seeds are started early in the 
spring under glass the plants will 
bloom the same year. 

S. azurea is probably the easiest 
kind to grow, although not having 


such large and striking flowers as the 
more tender §S. farinacea. It is par- 
ticularly valuable, though, for its late 
flowering habit, coming in August 
and September. 

S. farinacea begins to bloom in 
July, while S. pratensis starts in 
June. By growing these three varie- 
ties in the reverse order, blue flowers 
can be enjoyed all the season. 

Salvia patens is considered the best 
variety for bedding and moreover it 
has the largest flowers of all the blue- 
flowered species. It is very satisfac- 
tory but only half hardy. 

S. Patens is really one of the most 
delightful of garden plants, its in- 
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tense blue being rivalled by only a 
few flowers. Its delicate nature rules 
it from many gardens, but it can be 
easily wintered in a frost-proof place, 
like a cellar or a cold frame. 

There is also a white form of S. 
pratensis, and there is a carmine 
flowered Salvia, S. Greggii, which 
blooms from July to October. This 
last is a good species, but like S. 
farinacea is somewhat delicate. 

Although the Salvias are readily 
grown from seed, they ean also be in- 
creased by division of the roots. 


PERENNIAL SALVIAS AND 
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When they are started from seeds 
it is best to grow them for one season 
when possible in a cold frame. 





THYMUS SERPYLLUM AGAIN 


It may not be generally known 
that Thymus serpyllum has become 
naturalized in several locations in 
the United States. Leaving Pratts- 
ville, New York, in the western edge 
of the Catskills, Thymus serpyllum 
appears along the roadside, gutters 
and banks, but with the widening of 
the valleys at Grand Gorge, New 
York, it spreads into the grazing 
fields of this section and for hun- 
dreds of acres forms a low carpet to 
these fields to such an extent that 
grass on the steep hillsides is nearly 
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extinet. The Thyme is eagerly browsed 
by the cattle. 


Around Lenox and Stockbridge, 
Mass., on similar rocky, steep 


slopes many acres of land are simi- 
larly oceupied by this Thyme. At 
Winchester, Mass., colonies of escapes 
oceur. So far as I know no eriticisms 
or objections have come from the 
farmer, but the quiet fragrance of 
the foliage and the soft beauty of the 
flowers make the planting desirable. 
—J. Woodward Manning. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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SULPHUROUS ACID AND CUT 
FLOWERS 


Much interest has been taken in re- 
cent reports that sulphurous acid is of 
particular value in prolonging the life 
of cut flowers. The original report 
came from the University of Hawaii. 
It appears that the experiment station 
of the sugar planters’ association in 
Honolulu discovered that a small 
amount of sulphurous acid (not sul- 
phuric acid) placed in water prolongs 
greatly the life of cut flowers. The 
experimenters found this in attempt- 
ing to keep sugar cane cuttings which 
they wanted to maintain in good con- 
dition for several weeks. This was im- 
possible with ordinary water or with 
any other chemical treatment. They 
tried many chemicals and none was 
satisfactory except the sulphurous 
acid, which produced the results they 
desired. By use of this acid they kept 
sugar cane cuitings more than a 
month in an actively living condition. 

They tried the same method on or- 
dinary cut flowers and found that 
many kinds of cut flowers, although 
not all, could be kept for from one to 
two weeks in fresh condition. The 
Hawaiian experiment station recom- 
mends the following proportions: 
commercial sulphurous acid, in about 
a six per cent solution, a teaspoonful 
to each quart of water. 

Sulphurous acid is used extensively 
in the manufacture of dried fruits. It 
prevents fermentation and decay dur- 
ing the drying process, and protects 
the product from insects. Further the 
fruit is bleached and the formation of 
dark colored substances prevented. 
Roses and Carnations bleached by 
sulphurous acid are reported to grad- 
ually regain their color on exposure 
to the air, Sulphurous acid is un- 
stable and smells strongly of sulphur 
dioxide. 

From a recent survey conducted 
under the direction of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada, 
on the subject of cold storage, the 
surprising fact was brought out that 
while most florists use metal contain- 
ers and change the water daily, very 
few make any attempt to sterilize 
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them. The usual methods of sterilizing 
were first rinsing with boiling water; 
second, washing and scrubbing with 
soap and hot water. While these meth- 
ods are commendable, one realizes 
how difficult a problem it is to really 
sterilize apparatus when they learn 
that plant pathologists consider that 
a 30 minute exposure to steam under 
15 pounds pressure or exposure to a 
temperature of 300 degrees for an 
hour is essential to sterilize apparatus. 

It would appear that the probable 
value of sulphurous acid in preserv- 
ing flowers is in its. disinfecting qual- 
ities. Other common disinfectants as 
hydrogen peroxide, boracic acid and 
bleaching powder might prove equally 
effective with sulphurous acid. 

Although the college has not en- 
dorsed sulphuyous acid all of these 
chemicals and many more are being 
tested at Corneli University. Florists 
or others who may try these sub- 
stances are asked to report the re- 
sults to the Department of Floricul- 
ture of the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Ithaca. 


TRAVELS WITH BOTANISTS 


The following books on travel, in 
which the horticulture features of the 
countries visited are deseribed, are to 
be found in the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society: 





Adams, A. Travels of a naturalist i. Japan 
and Manchuria. 1870. 
Backhouse, J. A narrative of a visit io the 


Mauritius and South Africa. 1844. 
Baker, F. C. A naturalist in Mexico. ... 


Pilgrims to the Isles of Penzanicel. 

Horne, J. A year in Fiji. 1881. 

Johnston, H. H. The Kilima-njaro exp di- 
tion. 1886. 

Luffman, C. B. The harvest of Japan. 1920. 

Olmstead, F . A journey in the back 
country. 1907. 

Olmstead, F. L. A journal in the seaboard 
slave states. 1904. 2v. 

Parsons, A. Notes on Japan. 1896. 

Rowan. A flower-hunter in Queensland and 
New Zealand. 1898. 

Simpson, C. T. In lower Florida wilds. 1924. 

Spruce, R. Notes of a botanist on the Ama- 
zon and Andes. 1908. 

Ward, F. Kingdon. The romance of plant 
hunting. 1924. 

Wilson, E. H. A naturalist in western China. 
1913. 2v. 





LECTURES IN NEW YORK 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York announces the following lee- 
tures, which will be held in Chicker- 
ing Hall, 27 West 57th Street, New 
York City, at 8:15 P. M.: 

Wednesday, Feb. 17, ‘‘ Alpine Plants 
in their Natural Haunts and in Our 
Gardens.’’ (Illustrated). By Monsieur 
Henri Correvon, creator of ‘‘Flor- 
aire.’’ 

Thursday, Feb. 25, ‘‘The A. B. C. 
of Garden Design.’’ (Blackboard II- 
lustration). By Mr. Loutrel W. Briggs, 
Department of Landscape Architec- 
ture, New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. 
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SWEET CICELY 


When I heard that one of the most 
attractive backgrounds for early flow- 
ers was the Sweet Cicely (Myrrhis 
odorata) of English gardens, I had no 
idea the six plants put in last spring 
would prove new treasures worthy of 
almost extravagant praise. Sweet 
Cicely is a handsome plant with a 
Fern-like leaf of delicate green which 
will apparently grow anywhere, 
either in sun or shade, the foliage 
appearing early in the spring and re- 
taining its freshness and graceful 
form throughout the season. 

The flower comes with the later 
Tulips, is creamy white somewhat like 
a Spiraea blossom and leaves fat 
brown seed pods. After the blooming 
period, if the full grown leaves are 
removed, the plant will form a second 
set at once, which remain fresh for 
the rest of the summer, and nothing 
could be more pleasing as a foliage 
accompaniment or background to 
flowers, while it is invaluable for fac- 
ing down shrubs or filling in -bare 
spaces where other things do not like 
to grow. 

I understand two years are required 
for the fleshy roots to take firm hold 
of the soil, and for the plant to reach 
full vigor, but it is a joy to the eye 
from the first day. It is not well 
known, only one nursery-man carry- 
ing it to my knowledge, but it is in- 
expensive and would seem an easy 
thing to increase by both seed and 
division. 

—Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr. 
Worcester, Mass. 





WISTARIAS WHICH DO NOT 
BLOOM 


Can you tell me why my Wistaria (which 
is ten years old) fails to bloom? 


Questions like this are perennial, 
and can seldom be answered satisfac- 
torily. Some Wistarias are barren 
and will never flower. Plants which 
have been grown from cuttings taken 
from a blooming plant are more 
likely to flower than those which have 
been grown from seed. Sometimes, 
though, a Wistaria fails to flower be- 
cause it receives too little sunshine, 
or because it is growing in very 
rich, tenacious soil, Not infrequently 
plants are made to flower by remov- 
ing surface soil and replacing it with 
soil containing a large amount of 
sand and some one meal. 

Root pruning is often recommended 
and sometimes proves startlingly suc- 
cessful. It is done by eutting a circle 
or semi-cirele around the plant about 
three feet from the irunk, going deep 
enough to sever all the roots. 
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HOUSE PLANTS 








Impatiens Holstii 


Impatiens Holstii is one of the 
most satisfactory house plants be- 
cause of the persistency of its bloom. 
It is not as aristocratic looking as the 
Cyelamen or as showy as the Azalea, 
but it keeps on flowering long after 
these plants have lost their blooms. 
It will thrive in most living rooms if 
there is no coal gas present. 

Seeds started in boxes of earth in 
the house in March will make plants 
which can be set outdoors after dan- 
ger of frost is past, and will bloom 
in June or July. These plants if taken 
up in the fall and eut back hard will 
begin to bloom again before the holi- 
days and will flower for the rest of 
the winter. 

There are only two plants, Begonia 
semperflorens and Primula obconica, 
which can rival this Impatiens in the 
matter of long continued flowering. 





Spiraeas or Astilbes 


The plant commonly called Spiraea 
but properly Astilbe is of easy cul- 
ture. Clumps may be purchased now 
and put into pots, allowing half 
an inch or more between each clump 
and the pot for soil, which should be 
rammed with a thin piece of wood. 
Good drainage with cinders or broken 
pot is necessary as the Astilbe will 
require an abundance of water when 
rooted. After being potted, the plants 
should be well soaked with water and 
placed in a cool part of the cellar, 
being kept well watered. 

When the plants have made two or 
three inches of growth they should be 
brought into a cool room and grown 
along in a sunny window. When buds 
appear small applications of artificial 
manure should be given weekly. After 
flowering, the plants should be taken 
out of the pots and placed in the 
flower border where they will con- 
tinue to flower annually for many 
years, being hardy even in New Eng- 
land. The one thing to remember 
when growing the Astilbe is that it 
must have a plentiful supply of 
water. It is one of the very few 
plants which does not suffer if water 
stands in the saucer under the pot. 





The Bird’s Nest Fern 


The Bird’s Nest Fern (Asplenium 
nidus-ovis) is not quite so easy to 
handle as the Boston Fern, and may 
not be quite so handsome. Neverthe- 
less it has a distinctive appearance, 


is very decorative, and will thrive in 
the living room without undue atten- 
tion. Certainly it is much easier to 
eare for than the Maidenhair Fern. 

It is ealled the Bird’s Nest Fern 
because of the unique way in which 
the leaves grow, making a pocket in 
the center of the plant which seems 
admirably adapted for a bird’s nest. 
The leaves themselves are broad, flat, 
somewhat waved, and in color a bright 
olive green. The glossy, leather-like 
foliage is easily kept in good condi- 
tion if gone over with a damp cloth 
once a week. It is very important, 
though, that no water be allowed to 
remain on the leaves. In fact, water- 
ing should always be done close to 
the base of the plant so that danger 
of wetting the leaves will be avoided. 
Care must be taken, also, that the 
plant never receives a check. If al- 
lowed to become too dry, it seldom 
recovers. 

This Fern can be used in all stages. 
It is attractive in window boxes or 
even in a dining table bowl when 
very small, and is equally ornamental 
when used as a specimen plant in a 
jardiniere when well grown. Often- 
times the florists use two or three 
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small plants in one pot. In this way 
the appearance of a much larger 
plant is obtained, but the symmetry 
of a good single specimen is lost. 





Mertensia in the Window 


Speaking of blue flowers for a 
sunny window in winter, there is a 
very beautiful one which is as easily 
forced as is the Paper-L white Nar- 
cissus, if the right methods are 
adopted. I have in mind Mertensia 
virginiea, a tuberous rooted plant 
which blooms in early spring, dying 
down to the ground after flowering, 
when grown in the hardy border. 

If to be foreed for the house, the 
bulbs or tubers should be dug in late 
fall and stored in sand or damp 
moss, where they will be available 
during the winter. 

When potting use a four- or five- 
or even a six-inch pot if the tubers 
are large. Give them the same sort of 
soil as you use for Geraniums, and 
water well. Mertensias are moisture 
loving and in their native habitat, 
grow in marshy ground. It is well to 
let the potted tubers freeze for a 
night or two before bringing them 
into warmth. Cover the pots until 
the roots are well started and then 
give full sunlight. In four to six 
weeks the plants will blossom. 





A GOOD SPECIMEN OF THE BIRD'S NEST FERN 
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The unforgettable sky blue of Mer- 
tensia is appreciated even more per- 
haps in winter, when the greater 
number of flowers are rose, pink or 
red. —Alice M. Holway. 


Aiken Nursery, Putney, Vt. 





PRUNING SHRUBS 

Your recent article about the 
pruning of shrubs in winter was cor- 
rect so far as it went. It is obvious 
that the buds of many common 
shrubs will be cut off if pruning is 
done in winter. Nevertheless, the list 
of those which can be pruned at this 
season is longer than the one which 


you gave. It should include the 
shrubs with highly colored bark, 


such as the Siberian Dogwoods and 
the Willows. These plants are prized 
almost wholly for the rich color of 
their bark, and it is the new growth 
which is most brilliant. The old 
wood gradually loses much of its 
varm hue. Only by regular pruning 
can a new growth of young shoots be 
forced; and without this new growth 
in considerable quantity the plants 
lose their decorative value. 

The pruning of these shrubs how- 
ever is best left until March, for 
otherwise they will have a_ badly 
sheared appearance for an unneces- 
sarily long time. 

If evergreens must be pruned, that 
work should be done, too, during the 
winter. Sturdy, wide-branching speci- 
mens with good center growth need 
very little cutting. It is only when the 
plants become overgrown or spind- 
ling that the pruning shears must be 
applied. This is true more particu- 
larly of such evergreens as Rhodo- 
dendrons, Kalmias, and further south, 
the evergreen Barberry. 

When these plants become leggy or 
show signs of winter killing, they 
should be eut down hard in March. 
It is true that a season of flowering 
will be lost, but the symmetrical 
shape of the plant can be restored in 
no other way. 


Boston, Mass. —L. R. C. 





THE AGERATUMS 

Ageratums are old time garden 
flowers that are again coming into 
favor. This is due partly, no doubt, 
to the introduction of improved kinds 
which are of special value for edging 
purposes. The Ageratum has small 
blue flowers which keep in good con- 
dition for a long time. Moreover, the 
Ageratum is one of the plants which 
luxuriate in the hot rays of the sum- 
mer sun. It will stand considerable 
drought, and is hardy enough not to 
be killed by early frosts. 
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PERENNIALS 


The Loosestrifes 


Crem cemoe 








The name Loosestrife is applied to 
no less than three common garden 
plants, this use of the term naturally 
causing confusion. The purple Loose- 
strife (Lythrum salicaria) is a wild 
perennial which in improved form has 
become a pleasing garden subject. 
The color is sometimes eriticized, but 
the plant is pleasing, at least when 
grown on the bank of a pond or in 
other naturalistic ways. L. roseum is 
a garden variety. 

The name Loosestrife is also given 
to the Lysimachias, of which the best 
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nummularia), a low growing plant of 
a good green color which will thrive 
in shady spots that are somewhat 
moist. it is often used as a ground 
cover. 


Senecio Clivorum 


There is nothing refined about the 
Senecios, with their broad heavy 
leaves and bold yellow flowers. They 
are not plants to be chosen for a 
small and intimate garden. When 
given a proper environment, how- 
ever, they are exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. They look especially well on the 
banks of a small pond or bog, but 
also are at home in a wild garden or 
in a large miscellaneous border. They 
can be made to grow in light sandy 





known is L. elethroides. This Lysi- 
machia, with its arching spikes of 
white flowers coming in late summer, 
is decorative when seen at a little dis- 
tance. Country people often call it the 
Gooseneck flower because of the pecu- 
liar shape of the spikes. A large num- 
ber of the plants massed ean be made 
to produce interesting landscape ef- 
fects, but this Loosestrife must be 
used with discretion because it has a 
marked tendency to spread by under- 
ground stems, and appears at unex- 
pected places throughout the garden. 
It can be kept in control without 
great difficulty, but its wandering 
habit should not be forgotten. 
Finally there is the Loosestrife 
commonly called Creeping Jenny (L. 





LYSIMACHIA CLETHROIDES 


soil if given an abundance of water, 
but are obviously much better suited 
to moist locations. 

The variety S. clivorum is the one 
most often planted, and is very im- 
pressive at a distance. S. Wilsoniana 
is a better form, and the one to be 
recommended if new plants are being 
purchased. 

It is always well to remember when 
planting the Senecios that they have 
a tendency to spread with consider- 
able rapidity. There is danger in 
planting them in a border that they 
will crowd out smaller plants and be- 
come a nuisance. 

The Senecios are readily raised 
from seed, and often self sow. They 
can also be divided freely in spring. 
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The Newer Lupines 


After many years of comparative 
neglect Lupines at last are winning 
the popularity which they deserve. 
They have been improved greatly and 
as grown in a few American gardens 
last year they were among the most 
satisfactory plants which those gar- 
dens contained. 

Lupines are upright growing and 
stately. The flowers run through a 
long range of delicate colors, inelud- 
ing shell-pink, rose, purple, carmine, 
white and yellow. Few perennials 
grow faster from seed. It is only 
necessary to sow seed in boxes of 
earth in the house in March in order 
to have flowers by the end of July. 
Ordinarily when once established 
Lupines bloom from June to October. 

They will thrive in any ordinary 
garden soil provided there is no ex- 
cess of lime. Limestone soils and soil 
where lime has been used is not liked 
by Lupines. Although several of the 
American seedsmen are offering a va- 
riety of seeds, it is necessary to send 
to England in order to get some of 
the newer and more striking kinds. 

Several varieties like Northern 
Lady, pure rose with ruby keel; 
Northern Lilae, lilac colored with a 
brown keel, and Northern Monarch, 
purple and brown, were new last year. 
Northern Peer, a rich deep purple 
self, is a novelty announced for 1926. 





‘‘IRIS SPORTS’’ 


Dear Sir: A note in your issue of 
January 1 concerning ‘‘Iris Sports,’’ 
merits comment. 

There are no reported instances of 
a sport such as mentioned by Mr. 
Smith. The common explanation (and 
a most reasonable one) for the oceur- 


rence of purple flowers in a bed of ' 


white, is that, in planting, a small 
piece of a root of another variety was 
put in. The fact that it did not de- 
velop to blooming size for a number 
of years does not gainsay that this 
would be a more reasonable explana- 
tion than to eall such a development 
a sport. 

In his note Mr. Smith gives two 
examples, the first that of Iris flor- 
entina. Almost every grower grows 
both Florentina and Germanica. The 
latter, superficially considered, looks 
like a blue Florentina and the fact 
that Iris florentina frequently grows 
parti-colored flowers makes it even 
more probable that it would not throw 
a sport that could be propagated. The 
other example given, that of Erich- 
Eleon, is most clearly a case of mix- 
ture. 

I think that in the whole field of 
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Iris literature there is but one men- 
tion of a possible sport, and that is 
Iris Sherwin-Wright, which was dis- 
covered in a planting of Honorabilis 
and has been known to throw flowers 
with colored falls. 

Any diseussion of Iris sports or 
abnormalities may bring to light new 
facts, but from previous records we 
have no reason to suppose that we 
are dealing with other than accidental 
occurrences, whether these ocecur- 
rences are due to man or nature. 

—R. 8. Sturtevant, 
Secretary American Iris Society. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 





GLOBE OR FRENCH ARTICHOKE 


A friend who lives at Oswego, N. Y., 
has been so successful in growing the 
French or Globe Artichoke that other 
gardeners may profit by his experi- 
ence. His plan is either to sow the 
seed in midwinter in the house and 
to transplant to the garden in the 
spring, or sow out of doors in spring 
when the ground ean be easily worked. 
Usually the plants raised in the house 
will give a fair yield of Artichokes 
in September of the same year, and 
sometimes the spring sown ones will 
yield a few also. Each year he loses a 
few plants because of frost or some 
other cause, but always he has new 
ones to replace them. 

After having made a start he found 
it a good plan to remove the shoots 
from the bases of the stems and to 
transplant these to other parts of the 
garden, provided the plants which 
produced them had been good ones. 
Four feet between plants is a fair 
distance. During the winters he cov- 
ers the plants with straw, or prefer- 
ably with litter to protect them from 
alternate thawing and freezing. In 
the fall he often blanches the tender 
shoots. The earth is heaped up around 
the stems and about the first of Sep- 
tember the chards, as the shoots are 
called, are ready for use about a 
month later. 

—M. G. Kains. 


Suffern, N. Y. 





PRIZETAKER ONION SETS 


Through accident several years ago 
some Prizetaker onions in my garden 
escaped thinning, with the result that 
instead of growing to normal size the 
bulbs were mostly half an inch to an 
inch in diameter. Just as an eXperi- 
ment I saved these small ones and 
planted them as sets the following 
spring. At the same time I planted 
sets of Philadelphia Silverskin (or 
White Portugal) and some of two 
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locally grown varieties, presumably 
Philadelphia Yellow Dutch (or Stras- 
burg) and Red Wethersfield. Compar- 
ing these and also my remembrance of 
other varieties grown in previous 
years, the Prizetaker sets produced 
far superior scallions. 

Sinee then I have several times 
grown a small supply of sets of this 
yrariety and have always been pleased 
with the mildness, tenderness and rel- 
atively large size that characterize 
them. As I have never seen Prize- 
taker sets advertised for sale, I sug- 
gest that this year other home gar- 
deners try growing their supplies for 
next spring. The Prizetaker as a large 
onion is the best I have grown so 
there is no mistake in having it for a 
general crop. 

Onion sets are most easily produced 
by crowding. The seed is sown at the 
same time and in the same way as 
for ordinary onions but no thinning is 
done, the idea being to have ten to 
twenty little bulbs mature where nor- 
mally only one large one would be 
allowed to remain after thinning. Any 
good garden soil will do. Clean eulti- 
vation is as necessary as for other 
onions. An ounce of seed will give an 
abundant crop, the largest bulbs of 
which may be used for the table, those 
about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter for pickling, and the smaller 
ones for sets. 

The crowded bulbs generally mature 
earlier than thinned and full sized 
bulbs. When the tops have died down 
they are lifted in the morning of a 
dry day and allowed to remain on 
the surface of the ground until well 
dried. They are then placed in a 
sieve, the soil shaken out, and finally 
stored in a shallow slat or wire bot- 
tomed tray, in a dry, cool but frost 
proof room or attic until spring. 

—M. G. Kains. 


Suffern, N. Y. 





PRUNING PLUMS 


Very little difference was noted in 
the behavior of heavily pruned plum 
trees and trees receiving much less 
pruning in tests conducted over a 
number of years with several stand- 
ard varieties of plums on the grounds 
of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 


Since little pruning gives just as 
good if not better trees, it is regarded 
as a waste of time and effort to pay 
too much attention to the pruning of 
plum trees. the chief recommenda- 
tion is to thin out thick growths where 
necessary and to remove broken or 
injured branches. 
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OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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The annual inundation of catalogues 
has already begun. Naturally when 
we pick them up we look first for 
novelties. We do this every year, but 
with growing disappointment. Ap- 
parently neither plant hunters nor 
hybridizers are being very successful, 
at least in giving us species or varie- 
ties which are distinct from those 
with which we are familiar. This is to 
be expected, I suppose. Probably we 
cannot hope in the years to come for 
the rich rewards which have gladdened 
plant hunters in former years. Yet it 
is only fair to say that James H. 
Veitch, the great English nurseryman, 
remarked thirty years ago, when he 
sent Ernest H. Wilson to China on 
his first adventurous journey in 
search of new plants, that he did not 
expect that much would be accom- 
plished, as in his belief practically all 
of the world’s plants of value had 
already been discovered. Since that 
time Mr. Wilson himself has added 
2,000 species and varieties to gardens, 
and it may well be that important 
discoveries yet remain to be made. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that this 
year’s catalogues contain but few 
striking novelties. This is not saying, 
though, that these same catalogues do 
not list a number of plants which are 
different from anything yet grown, 
and which are well worth trying. 

Particular attention seems to be at- 
tracted by a new Aster of the Ane- 
mone flowering type. This variety is 
called the Sunshine Aster, and was 
originally introduced in England. 
Strains which are now being sold in 
this country inelude white, blue, pink 
and lilac shades. A broad fringe of 
ray petals around the double center 
give this Aster a very attractive ap- 
pearance. 

Perezia multiflora is a new peren- 
nial the deseription of which sounds 
attractive. Perezias have been grown 
abroad but are not very well known, 
apparently, in this country. This spe- 
cies produces star-shaped flowers be- 
ginning in May or June, and continu- 
ing for several weeks. These flowers 
make a special appeal to many garden 
makers because the color is a glisten- 
ing porcelain blue, a eolor which is 
always much sought for. This plant 
is readily grown from seed sown un- 
der glass in March or April, or in a 
eold frame in May or June. It will 
bloom the second year. 

The hardy Carnation Annie Laurie, 


which won a silver medal at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, last year goes on 
the market this season. This is a very 
handsome garden perennial which 
blooms for a very long season, is re- 
markably handsome when cut, and 
makes a good border plant. It was 
found by accident in the garden of a 
Massachusetts nurseryman who recog- 
nized its worth, propagated it and 
named it for his daughter. 

Although it has been out for a 
year, the Viola Jersey Gem may still 
be considered one of the novelties. It 
has made a fine impression wherever 
grown, the pale violet flowers on six- 
inch stems being large and handsome. 
Not a few garden makers will put 
this down as the best of the Violas, 
although Sutton’s Apricot, with its 
rich apricot shades, is a very unusual 
and interesting variety. Sutton’s 
Apricot, though, is not quite so de- 
pendable as Jersey Gem, usually 
throwing a number of off-color 
plants. Lord Nelson is also one of the 
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new comers among the Violas, being 
in color a deep violet-purple. Many 
of the nurserymen continue to offer 
new and improved varieties of the 
Delphinium. The Wrexham and other 
English strains are now obtainable 
in this country. Some of the newer 
Delphiniums are remarkable for their 
size and stateliness. I saw plants last 
year which towered far above my 
head, and single flowers the size of 
which would have made our grand- 
mothers gasp with amazement. 

After all, though the most striking 
feature of this year’s catalogues is 
the great number of new rock plants 
offered. In the catalogue are scores of 
plants never before grown in Ameri- 
can gardens. One western nursery 
which specializes in plants of this 
type, has eight varieties of Androsace, 
fourteen varieties of Dianthus, thir- 
teen species and varieties of Campan- 
ula, thirteen kinds of Primula and no 
less than 43 different Saxifrages. 

This nursery has only five kinds of 
Veronica, however, while the list re- 
ceived from a prominent English nur- 
seryman has 28 species and varieties. 
This English catalogue contains a 
great number of plants which Ameri- 
can growers would be delighted to ex- 
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periment with. They must be grown 
from seeds, however, owing to the 
edict of the Federal Horticultural 
Board, which makes the importation 
of plants impossible. 





AUSTRALIAN GLADIOLI 


Very much interest is being shown 
in the Australian Gladioli listed in 
two of this year’s catalogues. These 
Australian Gladioli may be con- 
sidered as novelties. They have never 
before been on sale in this country, 
although they were seen in bloom last 
year in one or two gardens. Stanley 
Thorp, of Medway, Mass., and Ben- 
jamin R. Norley of Roslindale, Mass., 
are, it appears, the first American 
growers to import these Australian 
varieties. , 

The Gladiolus as developed in 
Australia is remarkable for its strong 
growth and the size of its flowers. 
The colors are charming, such white 
blotched varieties as Ensign, Iremel, 
and Victor being especially bold and 
handsome. It is thought that these 
three varieties may prove to be the 
forerunners of many good kinds to be 
raised in this country. 

Lavendula major is an Australian 
Gladiolus with a delicate lavender 
tint, the only fault of which is that 
it often becomes specked with carmine 
in extremely dry weather. Nimrod is 
another Australian variety, the rich, 
deep, coppery crimson coloring of 
which seems fairly to sparkle. 

One of the handsomest of these im- 
portations seen in Mr. Norley’s gar- 
den last year was Mrs. Tom Rattray, 
which had from fifteen to eighteen 
flowers open at one time. The coloring 
is a clear rosy pink. 

It is expected that much interest 
will be shown in these Australian 
Gladioli when they are exhibited this 
year. 





NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Dreer, Henry A. (Phil., Pa.) 
den Book, 1926.’’ 

A general catalogue of vegetables and flow- 
ers. Roses, Dahlias, garden and greenhouse 
se ae are given special space and emphasis. 

rief cultural directions and suggestions as to 
og add much to the helpfulness of the 

ook. 


Elliott, Chas. (Park Ridge, Ill.) ‘‘The World’s 
Best Sweet Peas.’’ 

_ In addition to the standard varieties, there 

is an interesting two page list of novelties, 

and a special section for winter-flowering and 

early-flowering sorts. Brief lists of a few 

other flowers are included, netably of Asters. 


Parquhar, R. & H. (Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Farqu- 
har’s Garden Annual, 1926.’’ 

A carefully planned and well illustrated 
catalogue. In addition to the lists of flowers 
and vegetables a few unusual features are: 
new and rare plants, mostly collected for the 
Arnold Arboretum by E. H. Wilson; flower 
seed novelties; seeds of greenhouse plants; 
— plants; greenhouse and decorative 
plants. 


**Dreer’s’ Gar- 
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Thompson & Morgan (Ipswich, Eng.) ‘‘Cata- 
logue of Ch ower and Vegetable 
Seeds, 1926.’’ 

Is extremely compact, with its line-an-entry 
type, but gives remarkably full information 
for the space used. Evidently prepared with 
much care. 


Unwin, W. J. (Histon, Camb., Eng.) ‘‘1926— 
Sweet Peas, Garden Seeds, etc.’’ 
Contents: Sweet Peas, vegetable seeds, 
Gladioli, flower seeds, Dahlias, Roses. Special 
features: color lists of Sweet Peas and ses. 


Wilmore, W. W. (Denver, Colo.) ‘‘Dahlias— 
1926.’’ 


A selected list of some of the newer crea- 
tions, illustrated with many photographs. De- 
scriptions are brief but clear. The novelties 
are supplemented by lists of good standard 
varieties, and by brief lists of hardy her- 
baceous plants, hardy vines, etc. 


John 8. Davis. (Rochester, N. Y.) ‘‘Gladiolus 
Bulbs.’’ 


This catalogue is most nearly the perfect 
Gladiolus catalogue which the writer has yet 
seen. It is lavishly gotten up, carefully and 
profusely illustrated with full-page pictures, 
end used obviously to tell the truth and only 
the truth, even if not the whole truth, about 
each of the choice list described. 


Rev. J. Farmsworth Anderson, F. BR. G. S. 
(Glenn Hall, Leicester, Eng.) ‘‘Choice 
Alpines and Perennial Seeds.’’ 

In a new supplementary list this English 
grower presents a long list of choice seeds, 
many of which are not readily obtainable 
from other sources. It includes a number of 
attractive collections at very moderate prices, 
and prizes are offered to Horticultural Socie- 
ties for the best collection of hardy plants 
grown from these seeds. 


Torrance & Hopkins. (Busby, 
**Spring Catalogue, 1926.’’ 
This small catalogue is devoted chiefly to 
Sweet Peas and Dahlias, in beth of which 
this firm: won various prizes in 1925. New 
varieties of 1925 and 1926 are included in 
addition to the general lists. 


wae, 3 W. (Denver, Colo.) ‘‘Dahlias— 
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Scotland.) 


The first half of the catalogue features new 
varieties of the last few years, illustrating 
each with a photograph. Olassified lists fol- 
low, and the last few pages contain briefer 
lists of Gladiolus, Peonies, and hardy herba- 
ceous plants. 





RAISING SMALL BULBS FROM 
SEED 


The smaller miscellaneous bulbs such 
as the Scillas, Chionodoxas, Snowdrops 
and Puschkinias are not difficult to 
grow. They all increase readily from 
offsets and they self-sow very easily. 
They can also be raised from seed 
with very little trouble. In the spring, 
if you have a patch of any one of these 
small bulbs, remove the covering grad- 
ually so as not to give too sudden a 
dose of cold to the tiny, up-coming 
shoots. When they bloom, look them 
over carefully to note anything par- 
ticularly fine you wish to save seed 
from, or to lift, and mark securely, 
making notes. 


If you wish to lift the plants, take 
three-inch pot-labels and stick them 
into the ground closely all around the 
particular clump or single plant and 
write in pencil on several of them. The 
cirele of labels will be easy to locate 
after the tops of the plants are ripe. 


As the seeds ripen the pods become 
so heavy that they lie on the ground 
and if they are lying out on the gutter 
at the edge of the bed, or on a path 
or lawn, lay them gently back so the 
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seeds, when the pods open, will be 
seattered on your flower-bed and not 
lost. 


When the pods are just opening, col- 
lect those you wish to sow and spread 
on a tray or plate to dry. A sunny 
window or enclosed porch is a satis- 
factory place. It will only take a few 
days for the seeds to be free of the 
pods. Then they will be ready for 
planting. Choose a spot that will not 
be disturbed, cultivate the soil well, 
sprinkle your seeds on the surface, 
pressing with the palm of the hand 
and then scatter pulverized soil over 
the top. They may be sown, also, in 
pots, which can be sunk in and out of 
the way place until the next spring. 
Try to keep the seed-beds free from 
grass and weeds. 


In the spring the seedlings will look 
like young grass. They can be trans- 
planted after a rain in little patches, 
if you wish, keeping intact a lump of 
soil, dotted with seedlings, and press- 
ing it firmly on the surface of the new 
location. This may be done also with 
self-sown seedlings that come up in the 
edges of beds where they would be 
destroyed by the edge-cutter. The 
young seedlings may be left alone for 
two years and then, after the leaves 
ripen off, they can be sifted out of the 
soil, to be reset in a new spot. 

When replanting two or three year 
old bulbs of Scillas, ete., it is not neces- 
sary to set carefully by hand. The soil 
may be taken out to a depth of about 
two inches, the tiny bulbs seattered and 
the soil put back. The bulbs will right 
themselves. A good rule to remember 
when planting bulbs is to cover once 
and a half their own depth from the 
bottom of the bulb to where the neck 
begins. Young bulbs lower themselves 
to the proper depth each year by 
sending down a sort of stem which 
thickens at the bottom, forming a new 
bulb and taking the place of the old 
one. This goes on until the full-sized 
bulb is reached when it is at the right 
depth and remains there. 


Should, for any reason, more soil 
accumulate over the plants, if only an 
inch or two, it will not matter. Even 
if more than a few inches, the bulbs 
will raise themselves by crowding the 
offsets higher and higher until they 
have pushed over onto the top of the 
original bulbs. 

The persistence of this climbing is 
very remarkable in the case of Scilla 
campanulata. I mined for some one 
spring, when only the tips of leaves 
were showing and which had been cov- 
ered by the-head of the family two 
and a half feet too deep. Being careful 
not to break off the leaves, I replanted 
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the bulbs the right depth (four inches) 
leaving the tops to lie on the surface 
of the soil. They became dark green 
and ripened off in due time and the 
next year the bulbs bloomed and grew 
in a perfectly normal manner. 

After the leaves have ripened, they 
can be cleared away and the place 
where the bulbs are, weeded well and 
cultivated gently on the surface. Seeds 
of shallow-rooting annuals can be 
sown. In the autumn, after frost, clean 
up weeds and after the ground freezes, 
cover. Be sure not to cultivate before 
the leaves have ripened off or you will 
have no seedlings. If weeds seem to be 
coming freely among the bulbs, they 
can be pulled gently out after a rain 
provided you are sure to shake the 
roots carefully, so that tiny bulblets 
will not be removed from the bed. 

It is well, where bulbs are concerned, 
to avoid the use of manure, except for 
a winter covering. Well-rotted manure 
is the best covering, if it is put on 
after the ground is frozen hard, to keep 
it frozen. Some of the nourishment 
seeps down into the ground and by 
spring if the roughest and longest part 
is removed, the fine part makes a 
crateful condition for the seeds to fall 
among. 

A well drained light loam is the best 
type of soil for these small bulbs but 
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they will do in clay quite nicely, espe- 
cially Scilla campanulata and Grape 
Hyacinths (Museari). Some varieties 
of the latter send up foliage in autumn 
and it is advisable to see that annuals 
are removed when the Museari begin 
to show so the leaves may have full 
opportunity to develop, also, a thin 
covering of salt-hay may be thrown 
lightly over this foliage after heavy 
freezing begins, to keep off the winter 
sun. 
—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 





SYNTHETIC FARM YARD 
MANURE 


The process of making manure 
artificially as developed by the fa- 
mous agricultural station of Rotham- 
sted, England, is amazingly simple 
in actual practice. It depends pri- 
marily on the reagent called ‘‘ Adeo,’’ 
a slate colored powder which takes 
the place of animal matters as a 
food for the manure-making bacteria, 
by mixing this reagent with almost 
any kind of non-woody vegetable 
matter and keeping it moist. It pro- 
duces a manure which is fully equal 
chemically and in fertilizing power to 
the best stable-manure. The reagent 
is now obtainable in America. It is 
to be mixed with weeds, leaves, and 
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other garden refuse day by day. At 
the end of the season a pile of excel- 
lent manure is obtained. Moreover, it 
is clean, has no bad smell, does not 
attract flies and is remarkably free 
from disease spores and weed seeds. 
The waste involved in burning leaves 
and garden refuse has always shocked 
the thrifty gardener and it may be 
that this waste can be eliminated by 
means of this new agent. 
—Walter H. Golby. 


South Weymouth, Mass. 
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THREE NEW HOLLYHOCKS 


Lovers of these charming, old-fashioned flowers will 
welcome the appearance of Lady Bailey, Crimson 
Queen, and Queen of the Yellows,—three new Holly- 
hocks of outstanding excellence, which for size and 
beauty far surpass anything under cultivation to date. 
All are fully double, and by a careful system of saving 
seed, they come equal to the parent plant, both in 
color and quality. It is a rare occurrence for a Holly- 
hock to receive an award from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, but these have been so honored. 


LADY BAILEY—A real gem. the flowers are very 
large, and the color is a remarkably lovely shade of 
delicate flesh pink. Award of Merit, R. H. S. Pkt. 
25 seeds, $1.00. 


CRIMSON QUEEN — The intense deep crimson 
flowers compel the admiration of all who see them. 
Certificate of Merit, R. H. S. Pkt. 25 seeds, $1.00. 


QUEEN OF THE YELLOWS—A really beautiful 
yellow with a great future. Remarkably strong 
grower, with immense blooms finely displayed. 
Award of Merit, R. H. S. Pkt. 25 seeds, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER—1 pkt. each of the above 
three outstanding novelties, $2.50 postpaid. 


McDonald’s Garden Annual, 50th Anniversary 


Number — copy upon request. 


KENNETH McDONALD & SONS, 


LIMITED 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 

















Be one of the 
lucky ones e 


GLADIOLUS 


We have placed aside just 5 per cent 
of each variety of this champion stock 


For Sale at These Prices 
for the purpose of making new friends for ELMWOOD 
TERRACE bulbs. When these are gone no more will be 
offered at these prices this season. 
Bulbs 1% inches and up—Price per Bulb 
Fern Kyle, 75c Mona Lisa, 15c 


Rosalind, 40c Rose Glory, 12c 
Giant Myrtle, 50c Sweet Lavender, 30c 
Pythia, 25c Buckeye, 30c 


Diener’s American Beauty, 20c Butterboy, 25c 
Dorrit, 60c Crinkles, 60c 
Marie Kunderd, 40c Dr. W. Van Fleet, 30c 
Challenger, 10c Indian Maid, 20c 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, 85c Masterpiece, 30c 
Paramount, $1.00. Twilight, 30c 
Peach Rose, 30c Ulysses, 25c 
Prince of India, 30c Virginia Hale, 50c 
as Glory, 25c Sweet Rose, $3.00 

s. 








F. C. Peters, 30c wy 25c 
Gold, 15c B. L. Smith, 15c 
Jenny Lind, 25c A. B. Kunderd, 20c 
Louis, 10c Snow Glory, $1.00 
Marshal Foch, 20c Primrose Beauty, 15c 
Pink Lily, 20c Red Cloud, 30c 
Muriel, 20c Romance, 20c 


Margaret Breard Hawks 
ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 
Bennington, Vermont 
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